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THE  NATION  Cover  Story 

An  Interview  with  John  H,  Turner 

On  November  4,  the  Hon.  John  N,  Turner,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, introduced  the  "Public  Order  (Temporary  Measures)  Act, 
1970''  under  the  title  of  "There  Is  No  Freedom  V/ithout  Order 
Under  Law",  Ten  days  later,  on  Saturday,  November  14,  several 
boys  from  Selwyn  House  visited  him  at  his  Rockcliffe  home  for 
a  one-hour  interview,  along  with  Mr.  Seville.   It  was  a  most    '>' 
interesting  experience.   Sincere  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Turner  as 
well  as  to  Christopher  Norris,  his  nephcv/,  v/ho  arranged  the 
interview. 

Rohlicek °  You.  once  said  that  our  school  system  is  preserving 
the  status  quo  of  the  privileged.  V/hat  would  you  like  to  see 
done  about  that? 

Mr._Turner;  I  think  that  as  long  as  an  educational  system  gives 
anooy"  or  girl  as  wide  a  contact  with  the  full  range  of  human 
experience  as  possible,  then  that  education  is  a  valid  type  of 
education.  And  as  long  as  our  educational  system  is  open  on  a 
basis  of  talent,  and  not  just  on  a  basis  of  the  accident  of 
family  or  influence  or  wealth,  that's  fine.   I'd  like  to  see 
all  the  bright  young  boys  in  this  country  get  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  education  as  you  young  men  have,  and  we're  trying  to 
achieve  that. 

Tombs;  Do  you  thinlc  that  is  a  stress  on  the  idea  of  going  to 
school  rather  than  on  what  is  taught  in  schools? 

Mr.  ^Turner-  I  think  we  tend  to  over-institutionalize  everjrthing, 
Bomc'times  the  ritual  becomes  more  important  than  the  substance. 
I  thinli  we've  found  this  in  our  schools,  in  our  churches,  in 
our  political  parties.  And  every  generation  really  has  to 
renew  itself,  and  think  out  v/hat  the  purpose  of  the  institution 
is,  what  the  purpose  of  the  school  or  political  party  is.  And 
that  process  of  thihlcing  things  out  is  being  done  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  today,  because  when  we  think  aloud  over 
television,  ev^^rybody  hears  us,  and  ideas  are  contagious,  and 
the  transmission  of  ideas  is  immediate  so  that  this  thinking 
out  process,  this  renewal  process,  is  perhaps  more  revolutionary 
than  it  used  to  bo. 

Hoot on"  Do  you  think  the  I.D.  cards  in  Quebec  are  going  to  serve 
their  purpose? 

Mr.  Turner;  V/ell  now,  I'm  giving  you  a  highly  exclusive  interview 
here .  t   will  havG  to  be  convinced  that  the  I.D.  card  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  paraphernalia  of  society.   He  (Mr.  Cho- 
quetto)  seems  to  want  an  I.D.  card  so  tjiat  ^v/  enforcement  will 
be  easier,   I  haven't  discussv;d  it  with  him,  but  my  own  feeling 
is  that  an  I.D,  card  is  potentially  dangerous,   I  tend  to  feel 
that  the  state  should  not  have  so  much  ready  information  on 
each  one  of  us,  because  then  I  wonder  wh;^^  they  want  to  use  the 
information.   We've  alv/ays  had  a  tradition  of  the  state  being 
the  creature  of  tho  people,  and  not  the  people  the  tools  of  the 
state.   So,  I  need  a  lot  more  convincing. 
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Rohliook;  How  would  it  affect  our  constitutional  rights? 

Mr.  Tumor;  In  constitutional  terms  it  depends  what  the  puarpose 
of  these  I.D.  cards  is  that  Mr.  Choquette  is  talking  ahout.   If 
he's  talking  about  them  from  the  view  of  law  enforcement,  then 
that  falls  under  the  criminal  power  in  our  Constitution,  and 
that's  a  federal  power.   So,  if  that's  what  Mr.  Choquetto  has 
in  mind,  he'll  have  to  get  in  touch  with  Ottawa.   I  read  a  report 
of  Mr.  Choquette's  speech  in  the  legislature,  and  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  everything  he  wants  would  be  completely  palatable  to 
all  Canadians . 

Mr.  Seville;  Do  you  think  wo  was  just  frightened  after  the 
trouble  in  Quebec,  and  perhaps  over-reacting? 

Mr.  Turner;  I've  known  J-^roae  Choquette  for  a  long  time  and 
there ' s  no  doubt  about  it ;  he ' s  in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane ,  But 
I  think  that  we  all  have  to  b^e  fairly  careful  that  we  don't 
intellectually  fall  out  of  equilibrium,  and  you'll  find  that 
everything  in  life  is  a  balance  of  conflicting  rights  or  con- 
flicting conveniences.  When  we're  talking  about  the  police 
power,  we're  talking  about  thw  rigjits  of  us  as  individuals  on 
one  hand  and  society  on  the  other,  V/e  have  a  duty  to  protect 
our  society  J  our  v/ay  of  life,  the  democratic  forms  of  government, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  don't  want  to  protect  those  to  such  a 
degree  that  we're  interfering  with  the  individual  rights  we  have 
of  moving  around  freely,  of  saying  what  we  want,  of  thinking  the 
way  we  want,  and  so  you  always  have  to  balance  the  individual 
rights  against  the  rights  of  society.   Now,  at  the  moment  people 
are  concerned  that  society  may  not  have  enough  protection,   I 
would  bo  worried  that  that  t-^pe  of  f(:.cling  might  go  too  far  and 
trespass  on  individual  rights.   And  during  this  current  crisis 
I'm  trying  to  keep  my  cool;  hoping  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
an  d  the  Canadian  people  and  the  people  of  Quebec  keep  their 
cool  so  that  v/e  don't  lose  focus  of  v/hat  this  essential  balance 
is. 

When  we  v;ent  through  this  current  F.L.Q,  crisis  it  became 
apparent  that  some  of  the  traditional  limitations  v/e  imposed  on 
police  power  might  have  to  be  lifted  to  equip  the  lav/  enforce- 
menli-.  officers  with  specifl-l  short-torm  specific  powers  to  deal 
with  the  specific  threat  of  the  F.L.Q.,  but  only  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  This  vra,s  the  regulations  of  the  War  Measures 
Act  which  are  being  replaced  by  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  that  has  a  specific  puocpose  and  it  suspends  only 
a  few  specific  rights,  and  it's  for  a  vor;>'  limited  time,  because 
I  think  it ' s  important  that  the  country  get  back  to  normal  as 
quickly  as  possible.   One  do-sn't  want  to  over-react,  and  one 
wants  to  restore  that  balance  between  socictj^  and  the  individual 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Seville;  Some  of  your  critics  —  David  Lewis,  Tommy  Douglas 
—  have  suggested  that  you.  did  over-react, 

Mr.  Turner:  I  criticize  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lewis  not  because 
tiae'y  wore  critical,  because  I  think  what  we  did  is  a  question 
of  judgement,  but  v/hat  annoyed  me  is  that  they  misrepresented 
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to  the  Canadian  people  just  what  wo  had  done  and  just  what  pow- 
ers had  been  given  to  the  police,  "but  it's  a  question  of  judge- 
ment. Everything  in  human  affairs  is  a  question  of  judgment.. 
And  since  poltics  is  just  human  affairs,  that's  a  question  of 
judgment  too.   As  to  whether  or  not  the  government  of  Canada, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  rest  of  us  c::ercised  good  judgment., 
that's  a  question  of  value  jijjigmont  and  people  will  disagree, 
and  history  may  show  us  to  be  wrong,  or  right.  V/e'ro  not  going 
to  know  that  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Seville:  Do  you  think  the  opposiyion  object  or  criticise 
aHjnost  for  the  sake  of  doing  so? 

Mr.  Turner;  Yes,  but  you  see,  the  duty  of  the  opposition  is  to 
oppose,  '~K   good  opposition,  mind  you,  chooses  the  issues  which 
it  will  fight,   I"fis  a  question  of  building  up  credibility  with 
the  country.  As  a  government  we  he^o  a  duty  to  explain  and 
convince  the  people  of  Canada,  and  we  can't  take  them  for  gran- 
ted,  I  think  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country  is  a  useful  one.   Have  we  gone  too  far?  Have  we  gone 
far  enough?  Have  we  done  the  right  thing?  And  as  long  as  the 
criticism  is  based  on  the  facts  of  what  we  have  done,  then  that's 
a  legitimate  criticism. 

Rohlicck;  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Canada  outside  of  Quebec 
unSrerstand  what  is  actually  happening  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Turner;  I  don't  thinlc  they  understand  as  well  as  you  do, 
"because"  you  live  there.   You  know  what  the  atmosphere  was  like 
in  those  foxir  or  five  days  preceding  the  proclamation  of  the 
V/ar  Measures  Act,  There  was  a  climate  of  fear.  There  was  a 
fear  of  feeling  apprehension  that  in  these  calls  to  public 
manifestation  among  the  students  and  trade  unions  that  things 
wore  pretty  close  to  getting  out-of-hand.   You  understand 
because  you  were  living  there.   People  in  the  rest  of  Canada 
can't  understand  on  the  same  emotional  t..rms  as  you  can.  They 
can  understand  it  intellectually,  but  an  intellectual  understan- 
ding is  always  a  little  moru  remote  than  an  ^-motional  •aoc.vxc'tlan. 

^6hlicck;  Then  will  Quebec  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  troublc- 
some  child  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Turner;  Oh,  not  entirely,   I  don't  think  that  this  climate 
of  violence  is  unique  to  Quebec,   It's  the  first  time  it's 
happened  in  CanadiQ;  that  th^rf:;  kidnappings  which  held  the  govern- 
ments to  ransom,  but  it's  happened  elsewhere  in  the  trcld.  We've 
been  a  very  happy  country.   We  thought  we  were  immune  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  world  and  now  we  find  that  we'ru  not.   Wo 
find  that  some  of  the  contagion  of  violence  has  affected  us. 
So  although  it  started  in  Quebec,  it  may  not  be  limited  to  Quo- 
bee.   The  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  we  have  to  be  prepared 
for  the  possibility  of  civil  disturbance  in  other  parts  of  Can- 
ada, 

Mr.  Seville;  Do  you  thinlc  the  government  was  right  in  not 
giving  in  to  the  requests  of  the  kidnappers? 
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Mr.  Turner;  Yes,  I  do.   We  vvero  just  as  concerned  about  human 
Tife  as  anybody  olso.   vYc  know  that  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  laporte 
had  been  kidnapped  and  that  there  was  a  risk  that  they  w^ru 
going  to  be  killed,  and  we  w^ire,  as  human  beings,  very  concerned 
and  involved  with  that  decision.  But  if  we  had  exchanged  Mr. 
Cross  and  Mr.  laporte  for  criminals,  which  is  what  wo  wore 
being  asked  to  do  by  tho  Iridnappcrs,  then  where  would  it  have 
stopped?  We  free  twenty-seven  what  they  like  to  call  political 
prisoners,  but  which  I  like  to  call  criminals  for  Mr.  Laporte 
and  Mr.  Cross,  and  then  v/hat  happens:  more  crimes  are  committed, 
and  more  people  are  kidnapped,  and  we're  blackmailed  again  for 
further  cxcJ'anges,  and  it  goes  on  and  on  until  the  freely 
elected  government  of  the  people  has  lost  control. 

This  was  a  test  case.   We  were  the  first  government  in  the 
world  to  hold  the  line  and  say  "no".  And  for  this  the  Car'-'iian 
people  have  received,  I  thinlc,  the  admiration  of  the  British 
Government  which  has  bo^^n  closely  in  communication  with  us.  And 
they  said,  '■■Y/e  understand  Mr.  Cross'  plight,  we'd  be  shocked 
if  ho  Were  killed,  but  we  understand  your  position."   It's  the 
only  position  to  take,  because  once  a  government  starts  yielding 
to  blackmail,  then  the  appetite  for  blaclanail  is  whetted,  and 
it  accelerates  and  escalates,  and  you're  on  the  road  to  anarchy, 

Mr.  Seville;  It's  forty-one  days  now  (Novombx 3r  14)  since  Cross 
was  talc  en.  Do  you  not  think  it's  rather  unusual,  rather  strange, 
that  with  all  the  police  forces  v/orking  on  this  case  they  haven't 
found  him? 

Mr.  Turner;  Yes,  it's  not  too  encouraging,  but  I  think  we're 
running  into  a  new  type  of  crime.   I  think  we're  running  into 
a  new  typo  of  criminal  v/ho's  a  fanatic,  who's  pili'^'iaally 
motivated,  not  motivated  by  the  usual  reasons  for  crime  whether 
that  be  greed  or  revenge,  but  he's  motivated  by  a  political 
conviction.   He's  moru  discipliiiod,  perhaps  better  organized 
and  so  he  can't  be  tempted  by  money  or  by  tuiiting  informor  the 
way  other  criminals  can,  because  he  has  a  cause.  And  this  means 
that  he's  harder  to  find. 

Mr.  Seville;  Of  course  the  laporte  kidnappers  weren't  that 
brganized.   Prom  v/hat  we  read  in  the  nev^spapors,  they  were  just 
four  or  five  people.  Thoy  just  said, "Let's  do  something,"  and 
that's  Vi^hat  they  did. 

Mr.  Turner;  That  seemed  to  be  rather  curious.   VYhether  that  was 
an  ess~on^Tal  part  of  the  P.L.Q.  or  not,  wo 're  not  quitci  sure, 
but  sviroly  the  people  v/ho  kidnapped  Mr.  Cross  are  far  bettor 
disciplined  and  far  bettor  organized. 

Mr.  Seville;  Do  you  think  Mr.  Cross  is  still  alivo? 

Mr.  Turner;  No  one  knows.   I  don't  know.   I  think  Mr.  Cross  has 
sliown  tremondous  courage.   I  think  the  style  he  displays  in 
those  photographs  that  wore  taken,  tho  correspondence  with  his 
wife  show  him  to  be  a  very  courageous  man,  because  anybody  who 
can  be  ironic  undvjr  those  circumstances  is  a  man  of  gr^at 
courage.   Presid-jnt  Konnody  used  to  say  that  the  definition  of 
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courage  was  having  grace  uudor  pressure .  Mr.  Cross  shows  a  lot 
of  grace  under  pressure.  Mr.  Cross  is  a  bit  of  a  hero. 

Tombs:  You  w^re  Parliamentary''  Secrutaiy  to  the  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  Natural  Resources.   What  do  you  thinlc  of 
the  oil  spills  wj  have  had? 

Mr.  Turner;  First  of  all  wu  want  to  try  to  develop  our  oil 
res  .rves  in  the  North.   People  who  are  geologists  tell  us  that 
the  formation  of  rock  s^dim^nt  in  Canada  and  the  Elizabethan 
Islands  in  particular  is  ^quival^nt  to  anoth.r  Ai^bia,  anf  that. 
we  have  one  of  the  gr^^at  basins  of  oil  reserves  in  the  world. 
Oil  3 a  one  of  the  ingredi.-nts  to  power  and  prosperity  —  that's 
going  to  be  very  important  to  Canadians.   On  the  other  hand, 
we've  got  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  take  it  out  in  such  a 
way  that  the  oil  spills  and  pollutes  and  destroys  our  v/ator 
and  fish-life.   It's  bad  enough  dovm  in  southern  Canada,  but 
any  pollution  in  North-^rn  Canada,  because  of  the  slow  way 
natur^  mov.;s  under  those  -xtrL;mo  temperatures;  might  take 
c^nturi.s  to  clean  up.  The  Canadian  Government  has  moved  in  up 
there  v;ith  nev;  legislation  and  new  rul^s  to  make  sure  that  oil 
companies  follow  certain  standards  and  that  ships  are  built 
strong  enough  and  have  navigational  and  radio  aids  so  that  the 
risk  of  any  oil  spilling  is  minimized. 

Tombs;  Do  you  think  that  the  exploitation  of  the  oil  reserves 
will^affect  the  novelty  of  the  North? 

Mi\Turner;  No,  the  Canadian  North  is  one  of  the  last  frontiers 
and  the  part  of  Canada  north  of  the  sixtieth  parallel  is 
Iy3t0,000  square  miles,  so  a  third  of  the  Canadian  landmass. 
There's  lots  of  room  and  lots  of  wealth,  and  in  that  area  there 
are  only  40,000  Cana.dians.  There  are  about  15,000  Eskiros, 
11,000  Indians  and  the  r.st  are  white.  I^xiy   young  man  who  really 
wants  to  test  himself  against  the  environment,  to  test  himself 
against  the  challenge  of  the  frontier  should  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Seville:  Is  the  Canadian  Government  afraid  of  the  U.S.  when 
it  comes  to  y'lnorican  influence  in  the  North?  Does  the  U.S. 
Government  bully  the  Canadians  in  a  sense? 

Mr.  Turner;  NO;  I  don't  think  so.   I  dcn't  think  they  think  they 
'Bully  us.   I  don't  think  we  think  we  can  be  bullied.  There  arc 
too  many  things  that  we  have  thft  the  United  States  needs. 

Rohlicck:  What  do  you  think  about  the  sports  situation  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Turner;  I  don't  think  sports  is  sufficiently  well  organized 
in  the  amateur  field  yet.  There  are  a  lot  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  it  but  I  don't  think  wg 
arc.  organized  to  the  pitch  necessary  to  compete  internationally. 
Frankly,  I  "fthiik  young  Canadians  are  too  confortablo  to  undergo 
the  type  of  painful  training  that's  needed  to  beconu  a  competi- 
tor at  the  international  lev^l, 

Rohlicek:  You  travelled  to  Siberia,  Why  do  you  think  the 
Russian'  North  is  so  much  more  utilized? 
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Mir.  Ttcmog;  Tes,  I  thiiik  the  Russians  have  done  a  fc,r  bettor 
job  with  th  ;ir  North  than  w.^  have  with  ours.  Thoj'-  hcve 
5,000,000  living  north  of  tho  sixtieth  parallel  in  Russia,  and 
wo  have  40,000  a-s  I  said.   It's  true  that  tho   geography  of  the 
Russian  North  favours  thom  ■becaus.=  of  tho  way  the  loo  Age 
rccodod  fr-in  the  Procanbrian  Shield,  and  scrapod  all  tho  soil 
off  and  loft  it  rock  in  Canada.  That  di('r»t  happon  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  The  soil  goes  right  up  to  tho  iirctic  Ocean  so 
it's  far  more  f-^rtilo  and  agricultural  and  tho  possibilities 
aro  v/idor.  Mor^ovor,  we  only  have  one  great  river  flowing 
into  the  North,  the  Mackonzie.  ilhcnovor   you  have  a  chance  to 
see  the  Mackenzie  Riv^r,  you  should  soo  it,  because  thero's 
more  wateE  flowing  c.wn  the  Mackenzie  than  flows  down  the  St. 
Ir.v^rrence,   It's  a  tremendoiis  river,  but  the  Russians  have  soven 
rivers  like  that.  Those  rivers  provide  a  moderating  influence 
on  the  climate.  Just  as  the  Hackv.n£;io  River  valley  is  loss 
extrem>j  in  tho  winter  and  suLmor  than  some  of  tho  rest  of  the 
North;  so  that  mod.-rating  influ..nco  is  apparent  in  Russia. 
Also  th^  tre-lino  in  Russia  goes  500  miles  to  the  north  of  ours. 

1^  terms  of  geography  they  aro  luckier  than  we  aro.  Now, 
what  they've  done  of  course  since  tho  middle  of  the  ninotoonth 
century  they  have  cautiously  set  out  to  develop  thoir  North, 
because  th^^y  know  that  the  future  of  Russia  lies  in  Siberia, 
Siberia  is  that  part  of  Russia  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
north.   It  is  larger  than  the  United  States,  has  52^  of  the 
world's  forest  resources,  most  of  the  world's  diamonds,  and 
gold,  they  have  unlimited  hydro  power,  unlimited  mineral  resour- 
ces —  every  mineral  known  to  man  —  and  tho  future  of  Russia 
is  in  Siboria,  and  Siberia  will  ensure  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  remain  a  great  power  for  the  next  century  or  so. 

Not  only  do  they  have  geographic  advantages,  and  mineral 
wealth,  which  wo  have  to  a  certain  degroc  in  our  North,  but 
the  Russians  have  more  than  that,  they  have  a  will  to  develop 
their  North.   They  have  bonuses  of  10?=,  ZOfo,    4"0^^nd  80/o. 
They  pay  young  people  more  to  go  up  and  work  in  the  North,  and 
so  that  a  yoimg  man  working  in  Bratsk  which  is  about  3000  miles 
to  the  east  of  Moscow  gets  405^  mor>-  for  the  same  joh  that  ho 
would  if  he  were  working  in  Moscow  or  Leningrad.   So  young  men 
and  women  are  moving  up  thoro  and  working  there.   Wo  have  no  in- 
c  ont  ivo  like  that . 

I  thirJc  that  our  future  as  an  ind-^pondcnt  nation  v/ith  a 
distinct  personality  is  centred  on  tho  North. 

Tombs:  Whilo  these  large  areas  ar^  not  developed,  we  have  to  be 
careful  v/hen  we  develop  thom  that  wo  do  not  ruin  thom  oomplotcly. 

Mr.  Turner;  V/e  have  to  be  careful  about  throe  things:  wo 
Have  to  be  careful  that  v/hen  we  develop  them,  we  don't  sell  them 
away;  or  sell  control  of  th^m  to  the  Unito-d  States  or  other 
countries,  we  have  to  bo  careful  that  when  we  develop  xhem  we 
don't  destroy  nat-uice  by  the  way  of  pollution  or  ripping  out  the 
soil  or  destroying  tho  forests;  and  thirdly,  wo  have  to  ensuro 
that  when  we  develop  them,  tho 'people  who  live  there  receive 
tho  Uenefit  and  tho  employment. 
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Cordoau;  Do  you  think  the  conservationists  will  cause  enough  of 
a  fuss  to  prevent  much  of  this  oil  exploitation? 

Mr.  Turner;  Remember  that  I  told  you  earlier  that  everything  in 
lifo'  is  competition  betv/oen  legitimate  int^r^jsts.  Every  issue 
in  human  affcdu's  is  a  conflict  between  tliosu  who  v/ant  to  do  it 
one  way,  and  those  who  v/ant  to  do  it  another.   And  there  is  a 
conflict  up  in  the  North  between  those  who  want  to  market  our 
oil  and  thosj  who  want  to  preserve  our  onvironmont ,   I  think 
We  can  work  it  in  a  way  that  would  reconcile  those  two  points 
of  view,  as  long  as  wo  ensure  that  in  bringing  out  the  oil  wo 
take  sufficient  precautions  that  the  oil  doesn't  spill  and  des- 
troy the  environment. 

Rohlicek;  You  once  said  that  you'd  rather  be  associated  with 
issues  than  images.  Do  you  think  that  after  this  crisis  you 
will  bo  thought  of  favourably  in  regard  to  this  issue? 

Mr.  Turner;  You  can't  tell.   If  you  do  what  you  hcliovG -is  the 
right  thl^ng,  that's  usually  the  right  political  t-hing  to  do. 
Now  whether  or  nc-t  that  turns  out  to  have  been  the  right  thing 
only  time  can  tell. 

Closing  Statement. 
Well,  I  think  that  tTi'e  young  men  who  were  here  ought  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  them, 
and  I  think  that  it's  always  rather  surprising  for  those  of  us 
who  are  in  public  life  to  see  how  well-inf ormed  the  3'"oung  men 
of  this  country  are;  and  v/hether  that  is  because  the  education 
now  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  or  because  television  makes 
you  more  av/are,  or  because  the  social  conscience  of  the  young 
is  more  alive  —  whatever  it  is,  I  thinlc  it's  encouraging  fcr 
Canada,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  master  and  you  taking 
time  out  on  the  week-end  to  see  me. 


COMMIT  TO  MEMORY 
Literary  Criticism 

I  dreamt  last  night  that  ShakesiDeare  ■  s  ghost 
Sat  for  a  civil  service  post. 
The  English  papers  of  the  year 
Contained  a  question  on  King  Lear 
V/hich  Shakespeare  answered  rather  badly 
Because  he  hadn't  studied  Bradley. 


G .  S. 
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AEROSPACE  REVIE!'' 


A  rrnmbcr  of  de^velopnonts  have  take  n  place  in  the  fiold  of  Aerospace 

during  the  past  few  raonths  which  mil  bo  discussed  in  this  article, 

*  *  * 

Ihe  construction  of  a  Canadian  coi.muni cations  satellite  has  been 
awarded  to  an  Anerican  conpany  -  Hug- he s  Aircraft,     *'hat  is  the  coinnuni cations 
satellite  (consat  for  short)   to  bo  used  for? 

Canada  has  a  cross-country  teilocorantmications  network  that  is  among 
the  best  in  the  world.     It  is  nadc>  up  of  the  Trans-Canada  felc:phone  Systen  and 
CF-CP  Tolecomriunications  (which  handles  telegrams,  high  speed  data  transniesion, 
Telex  etc . )     In  Southern  Canada  these    commxini cations  are  transmitted  from  place 
to  place  cither  by  cable  or  by  iiicrowavo.     The-  microwave  system  consists  of  a 
seric;s  of  microwave  towejrs,  each  spread  about  30  miles  apart.     This  network 
carries  much  of  the  comnunication  network's  load  and  will  carry  more  in  the 
future.     As  well,   this  network  exists  only  in  the  southe-m  areas  of  Canada,   and 
the  biorth  must  rely  on  radio  for  comj:iuni cations.     Since  this  communications 
network  exists  only  in  the  southern  areas,   those  areas  not  served  by  it  do  not 
have  resgular  access  to  telephone:,    telegraph  and  television,   (The  TV  ne)tworks 
are  able    to  broadcast  thedr  programs  throughout  Canada  by  transporting  the)m 
across  the  country  on  the  conraiini cations  ne:twork  and  allowing  the  local  stations 
to  rebroadcast  the^m  in  their  local  areias.) 

The-  Comsat  will  he;lp  solve  many  of  these:  problems  by  a)    supplfsmont- 
ing  the;  present  network,   to  help  overcome  any  -"overload-',   and  b)  provide 
adequate    communications  for  the  i-;orth, 

Canada's  consat  will  be;  the  second  of  its  kind  in  the  world,   that  is, 
the;  second  comsat  to  bo  used  within  one;  country  and  not  internationally,   such 
as  the  sate)lliteE  now  serving  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.     Russia  was  the;  first 
to  operate  doMe;stic  comsats.     Other  nations,   including  the  Unite:d  States  and 
India,   also  have:  plans  for  domestic  cormunications  satelli-tes, 

Canada's  first  satellite,  in  a  nation-^dde  contest,  was  nam.cxl  Anik, 
Anik  is  Eskimo  for  -bro their*'. 

There  was  some  controversy  as  to  which  company  should  build  our 
satellite  with  bids  coming  from  RCA  (a  Canadian  subsidiary  of  the  Ariie;rican  firm) 
and  Hughes  Aircraft  of  California.     Hughr;s  won  the  contract,  probably  because 
they  could  build  a  better  satellit-^  faster  and  for  less  money,     Thei  company 
that  will  oxm  the;  satellite,   Telesat,is  jointly  oimed  by  government  and  industry, 

hughes  won  the  contract,    and  the;  satelli-tx;  should  be  rezdy  for  launch 
within  a  year  and  a  half.     Actually,   three  satellites  will  be  built;  two  will 
be  sent  into  space;  with  one  for  active  use,   another  on  stand-by.     One  moi-n 
will  remain  on  the:  ground,   ready  in  case  both  others  become  inoperative, 

*  *  * 

Canada,   along  with  other  countries  could  weill  participate  in  a 
world  space  program.     If  Canada  so  decides,  i-je;  could  havr;  an  astronaut  crcxi 

in  the  i-imesrican  Skylab  in  1977. 

*  *  *  / 

Afte;r  the  spc:ctaculat  ixoon  landings  perforr:ied  by  the  American  Apollo 
crews,  the  U.S.  program  seomod  to  have;  fallen  asleep,  Howc;ver  ,  a  -'"space 
shuttle-'  is  now  in  the  planning  and  may  be  in  operation  by  1975 •  The  space 
shuttle;  will  enable  space;  trave;l  to  take  place)  without  having  to  re:ly  upon 
costly  rockets  that  are  used  in  the  Apollo  program. 

i'lcDonnell  Douglas,  Boe:ing/lockheed,  iTorth  American  RockwciU/Gemcral 
Dynamics  and  Grumman  Aerospace  companie^s  have  all  submitted  plans  for  the; 
space  shuttle.  Tests  arc  now  being  conductexi  on  pro"tot;rpe  -vehicals  that  will 
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bo  used  in  the  dovolopnont  of  the  futurn  craft, 

Tho  space;  shuttle  vdll  opnrata  siinilarly  to  an  airplane.  It  vdll 
consist  of  a  booster  stap;(;  that  mil  place  the  orbit  stapo  in  spacer.  Its  use 
will  be  the:  servicing  of  space  stations  and  it  vdll  be  possible  to  perfom 
scientific  tasks  of  varying  dinension,  Lnlike  thr.'  present  Apollo  vehiclos,  tho 
shuttle'  will  be  conpletcly  re-usablc;,  if  pr'^sent  plans  hold  true.  This  vrill 
certainly  reducethe  cost  of  space  travel,  which  is  one  of  tho  nain  reasons  for 

bviilding  such  acraft. 

*  *        * 

Flans  are  also  ahead  for  thC'  Skylab  proje  ct.  Skylab  will  nakc  use  of 
tho  hardware  developed  for  the  Apollo  lunar  prograia  to  study  the-  ILarth  fron 
space  and  nan  in  space  for  long  periods  of  tirif:,  "ith  the:  cancellations  of  two 
Apollo  iioon  missions,  there  will  be  sono  extra  Saturn  booste^rs  and  Apollo 
oquipnont  available  for  Skylab, 

Skylab  nay  best  be  described  as  a  laboratory  in  space.  Studies  will 

be  peirfomod  dealing  with  the  sun,  earth  and  tho  astronauts  thensclves, 

*  *        * 

Apollo  Ik   is  scheduled  for  blast  off  on  January  31»  for  another  Loon 
voyage.  Alan  Shepard,  the  first  Anerican  in  space,  ^^dll  connand  the  flight  with 
astronauts  stuart  Roosa  and  Edgar  i dchell.  The  landing  target  areia  vjill  bo  the 
migged  Fra  liauro  highlands,  Saiiples  of  rock  collectcxl  in  this  arc:a  could  . 
reveal  nuch  about  the  orign  of  the;  hoon.  Let  us  hope  that  A  -  1^  will  bo  norc 

successful  than  Apollo  13  wasS 

*  *  * 

There  are.;  chances  for  a  Canadian  space  progran  if  not  participation 
in  an  international  one,  Canada  would  r;ither  join  up  with  the  Anerican 
bratinal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnini  strati  on  oi"  the  European  Space  Organization, 
There  is  also  talk  of  a  Iiorth  Anericaii  space  progran  involving  Canada,  tho 
U,S.  and  Lexico, 

*  *  * 

There  have  been  several  ne;etings  be)twc!en  Anerican  and  Russian  spaco 
officials,  Thejy  discussed  plans  for  sirdlar  docking  nechanisns.  If  the 
Aricricans  go  ahead  with  thfdr  plans  for  Skylab,  and  an  orbiting  spacei  station 
by  1975  -  1980  this  would  e;nablo  either  Russian  or  Anerican  craft  to  dock  at 
tho  station  without  difficulty.  Apparently,  there;  was  nuch  difference  between 
tho  two  docking  systens,  huch  negotiation  and  planning  arej  foix)seen  between 
the  two  countries, 

*  *        * 

On  1  ovcraber  l6th,   17th,   and  l6th  the  Canadian  Aeronautics  and  Spaco 
Institute  hold  a  Congrc;ss  and  Exposition  at  the  Quee;n  Elizabeth  Hotel.     The: 
c:xposition  consiste;d  :,iainly  of  displays  by  various  aircraft  nanufactureiros 
both  Canadijin  and  foreign.     The  Departaients  of  Transport  and  r'ational  Defence 
also  had  sone  displays. 

Araong  tho  di splays, vre;i"e;  exibits  fron  Canadair,  Boeing,  Dassault-Brofuet, 
British  Aircraft  Coi-poration  and  othe;r  conpanies.     The  'Tilliaiis  Rose^arch 
Corporation  had  an  intere;sting  display.     The:y  showed  a  nachino  called  tho 
•^.Jillians  Aeiual  Systens  Flatfom-'  or  IJASP.     It  is  sinply  the  sane  thing  scPn 
in  science:  fiction  novies,   except  this  one.  is  rc;al  and  it  works.     It  is  a 
snail  fanjet  engine  (or    'jotpack-)   that  can  fl;/.     Control  is  sinilat  to  a 
notc;rc;^t:lo  with  two  haixigrips  used  for  that  purpose.     Jt  can  sta;''  aloft  for 
about  20  or  30  ninutes  at  speeds  of  about  60  nilc^s  per  hour. 

The  Canadair  display  was  also  interesting.  There;  we;re  fili;is  of  tho 
water  bonber  dc:veloped  by  Canadair  calleid  the  CI -215  and  a  rocket  systcn  that 
is  used  to  conduct  airborne   sui'vc;illance»  and  is  presently  being  used  by  i  ATO 
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forces  in  Europo,  The  rockot  is  launched  and  is  able  to  fly  over  the  cnony 
territory,  conduct  its  survoillanco  nission,  and  return,  iiodels  of  those  a»i 
other  Canadair  products  wcro  displayed,       ■  -i 

Tho  Booing  display  showed  filinsfo*  various  Booing  craft  including  filns 
of  tests  conducted  on  tho  Boeing  7^7%  The  tests  looked  very  inpressivo,  however 
they  only  showed  tests  conducted  on  the  structure  of  tho  craft,  Ae  you  nay 
knowj  tho  7^7  is  presently  having  troubles  with  its  engines, 

Tho  National  Plosoarch  Council  showed  filns  of  other  tests  conducted 

on  aircraft.  An  interesting  one  involves  flying  a  helicopter  through  an 

artificially  cj:>oatod  ico  stonn  to  see  if  tho  ^chopper-  can  de-ice  itself  under 

these  conditions,  .This  is  vci'y  iraportant . in  Canada,  where  low  tonporaturee 

can 'i^Keeze  an  aircraft  and  de-icing  equipnont  is  vital*.  -,^L'.  j.  t^-ti  ^ 
y*f...^c.  >^    H    if  .^  '*'  Robert  Al/ff<?r  • 

L\Kj  J.    J    ^'     .  .  •  ...       1  -     '  *  -   ' 


..*^.?*':'      "P,se-  ^Pi' 


The  polar  regions  of  antarotioa  and  cf  the  arctic  are 
net  tolerant  of  mistakes  .   To  prepare  personnel  for  service  in 
the  arctic  or  antarcticthe  U.  S,  navy  has  published  a  1 24  page 
book  called  the  Polar  Manual.   The  manual  ends  with  a  terse  list 
of  do's  and  don' ts-,  a  .sobering  summary  of  what  can  befall  the 
careless  visitor  to  the  fay  north  or  south.   Here  are  some  exerts: 

1)  Bares  are  neither  offered  nor  taken.   Necessary  risks  are  bad 
enough, 

2)  NEVER  leave  camp  alone  -  at  least  TWO  men  per  party  on  sea  or 
hiking  on  land.  The  buddy  system  not  only  helps  in  the  preven- 
tion of  frostbite  but  if  you  injure  yourself  or  fall  in  the 
water  your  buddies 'efforts  will  ; robably  save  your  life, 

3)  Clothing  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  of  oil  or  grease, 

4)  Do  not  touch  cold  metal  with  moist  bare  hands.   If  you  should 
inadvertenly  touch  cold  metal  with  bare  hands  and  get  it  stuck 
urinate  on  the  metal  to  keep  it  warm,  and  save  some  skin. 

5)  Avoid  alcohol  e/xept  in  small  quantities  -  a  toddy  before 
bedtime,  an  occasional  cup  of  cheer,  O.K.-  but  drunkiness 
in  the  cold  can  mean  death. 

6)  DON  'T  breathe  too  deeply  the  exhilarating  polar  air,  partic- 
ularly at  temperatures  of  below  -25°  F.  without  a  face  mask 
of  some  sort. 

-.•  --  ii  .  .  . 

7)  Practise  fire,  man  overboard,  first-aid  and  other  drills  urit'ix" 
they  are  automatic'  and  Past,  the  life  you  save  may  be  ycur 

own. 

E.  Stevenson 


Pa^e  It 

BOtK  FAIR  N§V!  5i 
7:50  -  8t30 


As  last  year  the  students  of  Selwyn  House  school  have  rea- 
lized the  great  inadequacy  of  the  libr-iry  and  to  remedy  this  sit 
uation  have  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burgess  organized  another 
BOOK  PAIR.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  BOOK  FAIR  is  to  supplement 
the  library  by  having  parents  donate  books  to  the  library  .  The 
POOK  FAIR  is  to  be  held  today  November  the  ?o  at  7:30  and  it  is 
an  absalute  must  that  all  the  parents  be  present. 

Over  a  thousand  volumes  have  been  ordered  worth  atotal  •f 
approximately  thiry  six  hundred  dollars.   In  order  that  the  B*OK 
FAIR  be  a  success  all  these  books  must  be  sold  in  that  ©ne  hour, 
If;lf  they  should  not  be  sold  it  is  very  likely  that  tfce  BOOK  FAIR 
become  extinct.   Thus  the  library  would  descend  to  its  previous 
condition  of  uselessness   and  stagnancy.   As  this  is  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  money  for  the  library  at  present. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  books  ordered  is  extremely  varied 
ranging  from  thevCineipa  to  Bl^-ck  Literature  with  many  more 
conservative  and  traditional  topics  "besides.   Eacjg  parent  is 
asked  to  buy  at  least  one  or  more  books  at  the  BOOK  PAI2  which 
he. or  she  will  then  donate  to  the  library.   This  is  not  to  be 
mis-  interpreted  as  it  was  in  some  cases  last  year.  The  books 
bought  by  the  parents  are  automatically  donated  to  the  library 
with  the  donors  name  inscribed  on  the  title  page   of  the  book  do- 
nated. 

There  are  over  eighty-five  students,  out  of  a  hundrei  and 
twenty  in  the  senior  school, working  on  the  BOOK  PAIR.   This  well 
illustrated  the  wig  urgency  and  necessity  of  a  good  library  in 
the  students  mind,   A  good  library  is  not  helpful  but  mandatory 
to  obtain  a  first-class  education.   Therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  come  to  the  BOOK  FAIR  today  at  7fe30  but  it  is  a  must  if  the 
library  is  to  survive  as  an  adequate  tool  of  learning  at  Selwyn 
House, 

C.  ROHLICEK 


S.  H.  S.-.WINS  BASKETBALL  43-14 

Our  basketball  team  stated  this  season  on  Friday  with  a  win 
against  St.  Pauls. 

Selwyn  House  opened  the  scoring  with  a  basket  by  Chip  Ford, 
St,  Pauls  came  back  but  at  half  time  we  were  winning  with  a  score 
of  21-8  and  we  went  on  to  win  the  game  43-14,  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr,  Bardell,  our  team  seems  to  be  doing  very  well. 

The  leading  scorers  werej 

Shayner        -14    •        Brodkin      -  6 
Dibljon         -  69  Ford         -  5 

Philips        -  6  Clarke       -  1 

R. ROHLICEK 
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PUZZLE  PAGE 
Sick  JoRe  Dept,  .._... 

Father:-  Why  is  your  January  report  so  bad? 

Peter:  Well,  you  loiow-  things  are  always  marked  do\';n  after 

Chris  tma  si 

Housewife  on  phone  to  butcher:  Please  send  me  a  dollar's  vrorth 
of  steak.  And  tell  the  boy  if  I'm  not  home  just  to  push  it 
through  the  keyholei 

Sam:  Why  does  it  take  three  cubs  to  play  hide-and-seek? 
Clem:  One  to  hide,  and  two  to  figure  out  who's  hidingl 

Tom:  V/ere  you  ever  kissed  by  a  girl? 
Jerry:  Yes 

Tom:  And  did  you  ever  kiss  her  back? 
Jerry:  No,  I  kissed  her  cheekl 

Fat;Man:  It  looks  like  you've  been  in  a  faminei 

Skinny  Man:  It  looks  like  you're  the  one  who  caused  it] 

Bob:  May  I  have  the  television  set  1  leait  yau:? 

Tom:  I'm  soryy,  but' I  3, ^nt   it  to  my  pal. Why? 

Bob:  Because  tne  guy  I  borrowed  it  from  wants  it  backi 

A  clerk  asked  the  lady  who  was  buying  a  water  dish  if  she 
wouldn't  prefer  one  inscribed:  For  the  Dog. "It  really 
doesn't  matter, "she  replied. "My  husband  doesn't  drink  water, 
and  the  dog  can't  readi" 

A  minute  can  be  very  long,  or  very  short,  time —  depending 
on  which  side  of  the  bathroom  door  you  happen  to  bel 

John:  V/hat's  that  fly  doing  in  your  ice  cream? 
Peter:  I  don't  know.  I  guess  he  likes  winter  sportsi 

Maze; 
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THE      SCHOOL 

An  interview  with  Three  Headmasters 
attending  the  Headmasters  Conference 

Last  tuesday  the  twenty-fcurth  the  EXAMINER  had  the  great 
honour  of  intfrviewing  three  very  prominent  headmasters  attending 
the  Canadian  Headmasters  Conference.   The  three  gentlemen  who 
were  kind  enou^  to  give  us  their  time  were  Mr.Howarth  ©#  the 
Highmaster  of  St.  Pauls  in  London,  Mr.  Kempler  of  Andover  School, 
and  Mr.  Kaste  of  the  German  Town  Academy.   Cur  sincere  thanks  go 
to  Dr.  Speirs  who  arranged  the  interview  and  lent  us  his  office. 

C.Rchlicek:  Sir  did  you  have  any  second  thoughts  about  coming  to 
Canada  due  to  the  political  situation? 

Mr.Howarth:  Oh  not  a  bit,  altough  I  did  say  to  my  governors  not 
altogether  seriously  that  should  I  be  Kidnapped  would  tney  pay 
the  r'^nsom  and  they  didnt   answer. 

6.R.  ;  Sir  you  have  a  -rather  large  school  how  do  you  manage  to 
know  each  boy  personally? 

Mr.Howarth:  No,  I'd  like  to  but  I  don't.   However  thereare  House- 
masters that  do.   I  know  the  very  good  ones  and  th  very  bad  ones. 

C.R.  :  Then  do  you  think  it  is  advantageous  to  have  a  small  school 
rather  than  a  large  school? 

Mr.Howarth:  Well,  there  are  great  advantages  in  having  a  small 
school.   It  has  a  much  more  famiuly  atmosphere,  but  there  are 
disadvantages.   If  you  have  a  larger  school,  then  you  have  a 
larger  variety  of  courses  availiable. 

G.TOmbs:  (to  Mr.  Kempler)  Sir,  hew  does  your  school  compare  with 
Selwyn  House? 

Mr.  Kempler:  Well,  we're  a  "boarding  school  and  have  875  boys. 
Otherwise  I  think  boys  are  boys  the  world  ovwr. 

G.T.  :  And  sir,  how  does  your  school  compare  with  Selwyn  House? 

Mr.  Kaste:  It  is  different  in  one  major  respect,  and  that  is  we 

girls  as  well  as  boys.  Again  it  is  much  bigger  with  some  950 

students.  We  are  located  in  the  coimtry  with  plenty  of  land,  and 
this  makes  it  somewhat  different. 

C.R.  :  ]Jo  you  think  there  are  advantages  in  having  a  co-ed  school? 

Mr.  Kaste:  Yes  I  do.  I  like  the  idea  of  having  girls  in  the  classes 
with  the  boys,  so  that  there  are  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
two  sexes. 

G.T.  :  One  is  obviously  selective  in  chosing  students  for  private 
schools,  don't  you  think  that  this  is  a  bit  unfair  to  some  of  the 
less  affluent  brighter  students? 
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Mr.Kaste:  Well  this  is  where  you  find  in  many  schools  a  good  scholar- 
ship program  so  thait  students  that  don't  have  the  money  will  find 
a  scholarship  program  for  assistance.  Some  schools  have  more  money 
for  this  than  others, 

C.R.  :  What  is  the  general  attitude  towards  Canada  in  your  schools? 

Mr.Howarth:  Well  we  sttidy  Canadian  history,  I  am  bound  to  say  in  the 
context  of  British  and  American  history.  We  have  a  few  Canadian  boys 
I'd   liketo  have  a  lot  more.   We  got  a  very  good  boy  from  L.C.C. 
last  year,  he  fits  in  very  well.   Of  course  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
interest  in  Quebec  very  recently.   In  general  I  should  think  that 
we  could  be  more  knowledgeable  than  we  are  altough  it  isn'  t  as  if 
we  didn't  know  it  existed. 

Mr.Kaste:  You'd  find  that  students  study  about  Canada.   They  certain? 
follow  the  political  situation  in  Quebec  and  also  the  national  scent 

G.T.  :  On  the  educational  scene  there  has  recently  been  great  diffi- 
culty in  fighting  the  war  against  Drugs.   I  suppose  that  the  situ- 
ation in  Europe  is  just  as  difficult  as  here,...? 

Mr.  Howarth:  Just  as  important,  just  as  difficult  and  just  as  alarm- 
ing. 

G.T.  :  Is  this  problem  predominant  in  your  schools? 

Mr.  Kaste;  We  consider  it  very  important  to  have  a  good  program  in 
drugeeducation  so  that  students  are  aware  of  the  problems  involved, 

C.R.  :  So  the  solution  would  be  to  educate  student  din  drugs. 

Mr.  Kaste:  Yes,  that  is  one  attempt  at  solving  the  drug  problem. 

C.R.  :  Should  one  of  your  student  be  found  in  the  possesion  of  drugs 
what  action  would  be  taken  against  him? 

Mr.  Kempler:  We  would  dismiss  him. 

C,R.  :  Would  charges  be  laid  against  him? 

Mr.  Kempler:  He  would  be  charged.  He  would  be  brought  befire  what 
we  call  a  dissident  comittee  and  he  would  most  likely  be  dismissed, 

MrHowarth:  We  would  take  almost  exactly  the  same  action  as  Mr,  Kem^-p 
with  this  possible  exception.  <  If  the  boy  was  under  the  age  of 
about  fifteen  and  was  just  trying  Marijuana  I'd  ^^ive  him  another 
chance  and  suspend  him  for  a  short  period,  _  ._ 

C.R.  :  Sir  what  do  you  feel  about  having  a  student  voige  on  the 
Board  of  Governors? 

Mr.  Kaste:  I'm  not  sc  sure  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of  this.  We 
do  have  students  on  comittees  with  faculty  so  that  they  can  give 
their  opinions, 

C.  Rohlicek 
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In  Flanders  Fields  by  John  McCrae 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Betvreen  the   crosses,   row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 

The  larks,   still  bravely  singing,   fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead,     Short  days  ago 
VTe  livBd,  felt  dawn,   saw  sunset  glow, 
loved  and  were  loved,   and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  your  quarrel  with  the  foej 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

Ihe  torchj  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  -who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

These  viords,   sacred  to  those  who  survived  their  beloved,  are 
perpetually  reminiscent  of  the  feeling  and  memories  of  the  war  losti 
Yet  to  modem  students,  the  tv©  Vforld  Wars  are  as  ancient  as  Caster, 
Henry  V,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,     And  v*iile  the  names  of  those 
old  boys  who  died  in  battle  vrere  read  out  dviring  Airoistice  Day  Assembly, 
only  the  older  teachers   could  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  Armistice 
Day,  while  students  t\vitched  innocently,  ignorantly,   and  restlessly, 
honouring  a  specific  memorial  which  they  could  not  understand. 

A  crisis,  and  in  this  case  a  war,  immediately  brings  about  an 
international  feeling  of  unity,   and  men  and  vjomen,  -with  some  feelings 
of  compunction,  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberty.     Yet  since  there 
has  not  been  a  large  war  since  the  Second,   save  for  Korea,  in  which 
Canadians  have  fought,  the  younger  generations  fail  to  grasp  the  sad 
significance  of  Aimstice  Day,     This  is  not  to  say  that  wars  help  people 
understand  -vrfiat  death  in  battle  is,  however  much  they  do,  but  for  this 
generation  of  students  there  should  be  a  tini versa!  appreciation  of  the 
true  significance  of  Armistice  Day,  if  it  to  be  honoured  in  the  future, 

George  Tombs 
lETIERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sir, 

I  wish. to  express  my  congratulations  on  a  very  good  newspaper. 
These  are  not  only  my  vievra,  but  those  of  many  of  my  friends  here.     I 
have  placed  your  latest  issue  in  the  library  here  for  other  boys  to 
peruse  it, 

I  do  have  a  suggestion:  do  not  put  two  pages  of  print  back  to  back. 
The  remedy  to  this  could  be  either  to  print  on  a  heavier  paper  or  to 
cut  down  on  the  content. 

As  an  old  boy  of  the  school,  I  find  the  Examiner  very  interesting 
and  fxoll  of  old  memories.  The  paper  is  also  very  good  on  the  point  of 
expressing  both  the  facts  from  the  news  and  commentaries  by  the   staff, 

(cent,   CE  page  20) 
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If  ycu  have  anything  that  is  eligible  for  the  Literay 
section  contact  me,  Kevin  Clark  VIA. 

(Literary  Editor) 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW 


across  the 
There,  on 


The  theater  was  full,  p.   oked  almost  to  the  exists.  The 
puppet  show  was  about  to  begin.  Suddenly  the  house  lights  were 
dimmed.  The  crowd  went  through  the  usual"ooks"  and  ♦*aahs"  and 
clapped  politely.  "The  Show','  as  it  was  called,  was  about  to  begin. 
The  crowd  was  excited  and  expectant.  This  play  had  cost  them  a 
great  deal,  to  much  perhaps, but  then,  everyone  in  the  audience 
could  afford  it.   Suddenly  the  curtains  drew  open 
stage  and  billowed  as  they  stopped  near  the  side, 
the  stage  was  a  cast  of  hundreds,  all  wearing  the  same,  black 
and  yellow  costumes. 

"They're  all  v>/earing  the  same  costumes,"  someone  v;hispered 
quite  audibly  in  the  audience. 

"Of  course,  don't  you  see?*'  His  wife  answered  indignantly 
He  didn't,  but  did  not  press  the  point  any  futher. 

The  players  scurried  around  the  stage  and  a  scurrying 
song  was  played.  The  audience  clapped  vvil<i;ly  when  they  saw  them 
all  dressed  in  black  and  yellow  and  looking  all  the  same. 

The  curtain  closed  and  the  scene  ended,  everyone  clapped 
more  out  of  politeness  th^n  from  enthusiasm, 

iigain  the  curtain  opened,  and  there  on  the  stage  wore  a 
dozen  puppets  sorae  dressed  in  gray,  others  in  bro^vn  and  a  few  in 
black.   Suddenly  on  pranced  a  figure  who  was  taller  than  the  rest. 
He  looked  different,  too.  His  head  was  twice  the  normal  size. 
For  obvious  reasons  they  called  the  swelled-headed  person  "The 
Head'. 

Suddenly  the  Head  raised  his  arms  and  all  the  others 
fell  silent. 

■  "Iviywish"  he   said   ''is  your   cor^mand" 

The  scene  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  curtain  shut, 

"V/hat  a  marvellous  example  of  dramatic  irony,"  said  a 
women,  r-^nd  laughed  loudly,  but  most  of  the  audience  did  not 
understand. 

The  audience  settled  back  for  the  final  scene,  but,  what 
was  happening?  The  play  was  over,  it  had  ended. 

"Author,  author,"  the  crowd  was  yelling,  not  so 
in  triumph  but  in  anger.   They  were  charged  so  much  for 


much 
so  lit- 


tle. They  yelled,  but  to  no  avail,  no  one  can  speak  to  the  man 
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in  charge 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  a  man 

"Don't  you  see,  they  all  look  the  same  and  we  payed  very  mu>ih 
to  get  it,"  his  wife  explained. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  he  exclaimed  again. 

Unfortunately  nobody  does, 

Chris  Bovaird 

EVE  OF  DESTRUCTION 

The  eastern  world,  it  is  exploding 

Viclence  flaring,  bullets  leading, 

Your  old  enough  to  kill,  out  not  fnr  voting. 

You  don't  believe  in  v;ar,  b  ut  what's  that  gun  you're  toting 

And  even  the  Jordan  River  h  as  bodies  fleeting. 

Chorus,. 

J3ut  you  tell  me  over  and  over  and  over  again,  my  friend, 
That  you  don't  b  elieve  we're  on  the  eve  of  destruction. 

Don't  you  understand  what  I'm  trying  to  say. 

Can't  you  feel  the  fearsi'm  feeling  today. 

If  the  button   is  pushed,    there's  no  running  away, 

There'll   be  no  one  to  save,   with  the  wwrld  in  a   grave. 

Take  a  look  around  you  b«y ,  it's  b^und  tu  scare  yeu  boy. 

Chorus 

But  y-^u  tell  me  over  and  over  and  «ver  again,  my  fr  ind 
/  That  yu  don't  believe  we're  ©n  the  eve  ©f  destruction. 

My  bloods  so  mad,  it's  like  coagulating, 

I'm  sitting  here  just  contemplating, 

I  can't  face  the  truth,  it  kntws  no  regulation. 

A   handful  :>f  senators  don't  pass  legeslation 

And  marches  alone  can't  bring  intergration 

When  human  respect  is  disintergrating 

This  whole  crazy  world  is  just  too  frustrating 

n~   z 

Chorus 

But  you  tell  me  over  and  over  and  over  again,  my  friend 
That  you.  dan^t  believe  we're  on  the  eve  of  destructioii 

Think  of  all  the  hate  there  is  in  Red  China, 

Then  take  a  book  around  to'  Southern  Alabama 

You  may  leave  h  e  re  for  f  our  days  in  spaciB      'jc-iCj 

B  ut  when  you  return,  it^-s  the  sam.e  old  place 

The  pounding  of  the  drums,  the  frightening  disgrace. 

You  can  bring  your  f^ead  but  don't  leave  a  trace 

H  ate  your  next  door  neibour,  but  don't  f  orget":  too  say  grace 

Chorus 

But  you  tell  me  over  and  ov  er  and  over  again,  my  friend 
Th  at  you  don't  believe  we're  on  the  eve  of  destruction 
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I  'TILL  NBVER  FORGET 

I  will  never  frrpet  the  day  when  I  ^.'as  almost  killed. 
We  wero  .on  our  yray'to  thS  Amazon,  Dark  and  ^rloomy  place  it  was, 
swift  moving  river  full  of  danger  and  animals  lurking  in  the  maze 
like  jungle. 

Me   had  gone  about*  100  miles  and  then  it  happened,  our 
boat  tipped  and  we  found  c-urselves  struggling  for  life  in  the 
monsteroas  waters.  One  of  my  friends  vjent  under,   I  called  in  vain 
but  to  n'j  avail,  he  had  gone  under,  never  to  be.  seen' again. 

After  desperately  fighting  for  our  lives,  I  remembered 
we  were  in  piranaha  territory,  the  little  demon  fish  that  could 
strip  a  man  to  his  bone  in  seconds.   Struggling  to  get  to  shore 
Iheard  David  mean  and  cry  in  agony  and  slowly  be  taken  pray  ^^f 
the  little  monsters.   Starting  to  panic  I  tried  even  harder  to 
get  to  the  ".shore  w'ere  eath  might  also  be  waiting.   Shallower 
and  shallower  the  water  became  until  I  was  able  to  stand  in  the 
cursed  waters.   Remembering  if  I  made  one  wrong  step  I  might  step 
on  a  camoflaged  stingray.   Slowly  I  made  my  way  to  shore  cautio- 
sly  on  m.y  toes.   Drenched  I  laid  dc-vm  on  The  land  and  wondered 
what  would  happen  next. 

Jonathan  Hewson 

Letters  to  the  Editor  (continued  from  -page  17) 

The  S.H,S.  Examiner  is  a  ver;,'-  good  school  ne-wspaper  and  I  hope  it 
vdll  continue  to  grow  as  a  part  of  Sel-wjTi  House, 

David  Cronin 

(Former  Arsistant  Editor, 
1969-1970) 
Deerfield  Academy, 
Deerfield, 
Mass, 

Sir, 

I  protest  the  latest  decision  of  the  Student's  Committee,  condemning 
Identification  Cards  for  students  of  the  school.     It  is  a  highly  practiTral 
idea^  much  in  step  with  the  times. 

The  following  advantages  are  obvious: 

i)  Identification  cards  •^^iOuld  eliminate  problems  for  obtaining  tickets 

for  buses,  movies,  etc. 

ii)  In  the  current  state  of  our  society,  1,3,   cards  are  imperative  for  the 

liberty  and  protection  of  the  students, 

ini)  I,D,   cards  would  provide  an  ideal  solution  for  the  problem  of  a  truly 

Canadian  unity, 

F.A.  Scist 

Ed.   note:-  The  Editor  has  received  a  letter  from  the  offd.ce  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  aclcnowledging  receipt  of  the  last  issue. 
Perhaps  tld.s  will  help  in  our  efforts  to  nefrociate  an  interview  i-ath 
Mr,  Trudeau, 
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LITERARY 

Gautionaiy  Tales  Por  Our  Tlmo  "hy  Jacob  H. 

HENRY  MKE 

This  is  the  tale  of  Kerry  lane 
V/ho  fell  in  love  v/ith  Mary  Jane. 
Ho  did  not  know  that  with  this  lass 
He  would  not  end  up  on  the  grass, 
But  fall  a  prey  to  mortal  sin 
With  the  temptress  Horoin. 
Thus  it  was  his  wretched  lot 
To  go  to  hell  by  going  to  pot. 


ALFRED  GREEN 


There  was  a  boy  called  Alfred  Green 
Who  loved  the  t^ilevision  screen. 
With  drinks  and  cookies  he  v/ould  sit 
And  simp  13'"  gaze  and  gaze  at  it, 
Bui;  v/orse  than  that,  he'd  memorize 
All  the  white  commercial  lies, 
Intil  the  only  things  he'd  say 
V^ere:  Have  a  glass  of  Blitz  todayl 
Gr:  Pops  are  ever  so  much  'better'. 
And:  Sipsi-Cola« s  so  much  wetterl 
And;  Only  RIEN  smoke  Choker-Al 
And -even:  Mother,  love  that  gray'. 

The  boy  grew  up,  and  as  a  youth, 

Still  v/or shipped  adverts  as  the  truth* 

Indeed,  he  once  said  to  his  girl 

That  she  should  use  Lank's  Loving  Curl; 

And,  though  it  brought  romantic  death, 

That  Ports  would  much  improve  her  breath. 

Of  every  oi-fcer  sense  bereft, 

By  wife  and  children  he  wss  left 

And  sits  today  in  padded  cell 

V/here  no-one  else  can  hear  him -tell 

How  Mugjuck  makes  a  real  shiro  last. 

And  gets  you  from  the  kitchen  fast. 

But  surely  nobody  can  say 

He  is  not  happy  in  his  way, 

Deriving  esoteric  tingles 

By  muttering  commercial  jingles. 
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Killer  Sn^og  starts  with  an  extensive  high  pressure  weather 
system.   It  brings  with  it  light  or  no  winds,  dry  airaand  temp- 
erature inversions  are  experienced,   Vi'hat  occurs  is  a  warm  air 
lid  trapping  cold  air  helow  it.   Unatle  tc  rise  verticaly  and 
with  no  wind  to  disperse  it  the   -■  low-lying  frigid  air  is  inert. 
Fog  starts  to  form  in  the  form  of  simoke  from  heating  instalations, , 
which  use  coal  and  it  starts  ;^o  thicken  the  air.   Power  stations 
add  still  more  tons  of  coal  smoke  into  the  air  as  well'-'^s  sulfur  cxi- 
des.   Cars,  trucks,  Ijuses,  and  a  variety  of  factories  and  indus- 
trial plants  all  add  their  pollutants.   Next  the  fog  becomes 
contaminated  with  a  mixture  of  soot,  smoke,  carbon  particles  and 
gaseous  wastes. 

Roughly  twelve  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  fog  people 
start  to  die  until  winds  disperse  it.   Millions  of  people  have 
died  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  smog. 

Londons  air  j-ollution  problems  started  during  plantagent 
times  with  the  introduction  of  bitiamous  coal  to  the  city.   This 
This  step  was  taken  due  to  economic  reasons.   Wood  had  become 
too  expensive  - ''.  •    due  to  the  receding  forests  of  Great  Britain. 

Other  places  struck  by  Killer  Smog  are  along  the  Monongehela 
River,  particularily  in  the  town  of  Donora  about  thirty  miles  scuth 
of  Pittsburg  and  the  Menae  Valley.  Donora  ,the  heavily  populated 
and  industrialized  community  contained  among  other  works  a  large  st 
steel  mill,  and  an  equally  important  zinc  reduction  plant.   Here 
is  aplay  l»y  play  description  of  a  killer  smog, 

"  ...  It  starts  as  the  heavy  fog  in  Ponor.a  had  become  a 
heavily  contaminated  smog.   Observers  noted  an:  'earie  sight; 
instead  of  rising  in  a  natural  way  the  smoke  Ji-om  factories  anad 
railroad  engifies  was  spilling  to  the  ground   since  it  was  being  tra- 
pped by  the  still  cold  air.   People  around  me  were  were  begining 
to  spit,  cough,  vomit,  and  many  experienced  problems  in  breathing. 
The  smog  lasted  four  days  befote  it  was  dispelled  by  a  cleansing  ra 

By  then  17  excess  deaths  had  been  recorded  and  more  than 
^oio   of  r  the  ^0,000  inhabitants  had  been  made  ill." 

The  London  smog  of  1948  took  the  lives  of  at  least  3*0 
people.   The  cities  mortality  records  showed  that  the  majority 
cf  the  victims  had  either  been  elderly  people,  bronchitis  or 
emphysema  patients, 

A.  Schouela 


ENVIRONMENT  ^^^®  ^^ 


Report  from  on  High;   CJAD  'Jet  Ranger*  Excursion 

After  a  brief,   nervous  wait  at  the  Dorval  Hilton,  Mr.  Seville 
and  your  reporter  were  led  out  to  the  familiar  turquoise  and  white- 
CJAD  traffic  helicopter,   following  a  short  chat  with  Len  Bowcliffe, 
the  radio  broadcaster,     Hovrever,  our  voyage  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  aerial  view  of  Montreal  traffic  jams,  but  so  we  oould 
assimilate  ourselves  with  the  extent  of  pollution  in  Montreal, 

As  Mto  Seville  and  I  donned  our  headphones,     furnished  so  we 
eould  listen  to  the  CJAD  traffic  reports,   the  helicopter  ascended  into 
the  sky-;   and  after  re-locating  ourselves,  we  were  soon  flying  over 
factories  spewing  out  fetid  gases, 

A  jumble  of  tiny  houses  scarred' by  broad  avenues"  and  an  occasion- 
al clover-leaf  unravelled  beneath  us,  and  Mount  Royal,   an  unimpressive 
dent  on  the  island,   lay  ahead.     An  cirinous  layer  of  cloud  and  smog 
obscured  the  tops  of  Place  Ville-Marie  and  other  prominent  sky-scrapers 
in  the  distance.     As  the  helicopter  bankad  slightly  to  one  side  while 
tuining  towards  the  river,    some  of  l^bntreal's  numerous  sewage  outlets 
oould  be  discerned  in  the  great  grey  abyss  below  that  was  the  St,  Lawrene, 

Sporadic  bursts  of  bix)wn  vapour  emanated  from  the  three  smoke-stacks 
of  the  Dominion  Glass  factory,  beside  the  Montreal  approaches  to  the 
Champlain  Bridge,     Veiy  shortly  afterwards,  we  were  over  the  harbour, 
where  scoi*es  of  cargo-ships  and  ore  carriers  had  changed  the   colour  of" 
the  water  to  a  pleasant  grey-green,   decorated  by  a  colourful  oil  slick« 

Up  ahead  lay  the  most  heavily-polluted  disir-rict  of  Montreal,  the 
'East  End',     It  was  just  a  rainbow  of  grey,  brown  and  white  smoke,     Mr, 
Seville  and  I  vere  nearly  overcome  by  the  dreadful  odour,   and  we  both 
experienced  difficulty  in  breathing,   although  the  "pollution  count"  -was 
allegedly  only  ,02  parts  per  million  of  sulphur  dioxide,     Down  below, 
a  deep  sand  pit  had  been  cut  into  the  ground,  beside  a  cement  plant. 
Flying  just  below  cloud  level,  the  helicopter  was  frequently  shrouded  in 
the  smoke  and  fog.     Finally,  we  banked  again,  but  to  the  left,   so  as  to 
follow  the  Metropolitan  back  to  Montreal,     The  act  of  banking  produces 
the  most  unusual  sensation  of  being  able  to  look  out  your  window  straight 
downi 

Soon  afterward,  having  left  the  ^East  End'  behind^  breathing 'was 
facilitated.  Tiny  horses  were  congregating  below  at  Blue  Bonnets,  and 
Bordeaux  Jail  lay  to  the  right.  As  we  tvimed  slowly  past  Dorval,  the 
Mercier  Bridge  appeared  to  be  sinking  gradually  into  the  river,  since 
it  was  completely  unooramensurate,  as  were  all  other  bridges  which  had 
taken  on  unusual  proportions. 

We  turned  again  and  flew  over  the  Lachine  Canalj  a  real  victim  of 
progress,  without  a  blemish  of  clean  water.     However,  rather  than  passing 
the   'downtown'  area  again,  we  edged  in  front  of  PVM  &  Co,  and  flew  over 
the  school,  which  has  a  most  formidable  appearance- from  the  air.     After 
encountering  a  brief  cloud  bank  above  the  mountain,  -we  were  soon  hovering 
over  the  parking  lot  at  the  Hilton, 

S(Mne  facts  about  the  Jet  Ranger:-  it  is  worth  $150,000,  and  is  owned 
by  the  Royal  Bank,  and  each  trip  costs  'a  few  hundred  dollars'  in  the 
words  of  LeanRowdLfTe, 

Sincere  thanks  to  Mr,  R,  Groome,  who  arranged  the  hour-long  expedition, 

George  Tombs 
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M^ASiIK_$ii;/YN  HOUSE  SCSOQL 


\ilLL   DZIONSTasTE   ITS   GCNCERJI 


FOR   OTHiCRS  'jHO  .RS  IES3-rRI7ILEGED 


SUEiORT  TIIE   "'5IRI3Tt..3   CKE5R   FUI^D" 


CUR   OBJECTIVE:    ^500. 


IF  ZACSi  nOY  AND  ST^iFF  l.U  BER   GIVES  JUST   -^1.00,    OUR   OBJECTIVE 
CiiK  BE  l-.ET. 

WnX   YOU  DO   YOUR   S?mRS? 


THE   FUND  IS  BEING  HANDLED  BY   CLASS   CAPTAINS  ANtd  PREFECTS  IN 
THE   SENIOR    SGSiOOL. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE   SCKOOL,   tIR.    RUJ'SBY  H,^S   .nSKED   GEf'.TMlT  BOYS  TO 
HELP   IN  EACH    GLASS. 


1.^.3I:RS    of  ST.iFF  :J\T)  SECRETARIAL   ST^FF   dt^ll   CONTRIBUTE  THROUGH 
GLASSES  OR  BY   GIVING  TrlEIR   DCN--.TICN  TO   DANIEL    GOLD,  ITS-iD  PREFECT, 


GIVE! 


GIVE  I 


GIVE! 


GIVE  I 


DftTSS  OF  CajAI(»I 


DEca^H  1st   —   11th 


-^-  .*^  a. . 


